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The Role of a Speech Correctionist 


In the Public School 


HAT sort of relationships with all 

other school personnel can a speech 
correctionist establish to insure that 
each of the children under her care 
will have consistent, intelligent help 
in his speech problems? That is a 
matter of organization to which I have 
given some thought in 17 years as a 
principal and superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. Many kinds of specialists 
are employed in the public schools to 
help the classroom teacher discharge 
her responsibilities to children more 
adequately. They are the resource 
people who form a vast and fruitful 
service agency for the regular teacher. 
No real gains can be made for the wel- 
fare of children when their special 
contribution is divorced from the class- 
room teacher’s responsibilities. 


SPEECH CORRECTION, A FULL TIME JOB 


As principal of the campus school 
at Ohio University, I watched with 
great interest the progress in speech 
correction made by children under the 
guidance of both faculty members and 
student teachers. I developed a high 
regard for the importance of their work, 
and felt that the welfare of the children 
with speech difficulties was immeasur- 
ably improved under their care. But 
it was obvious from the start that they 
were working under an extremely dif- 
ficult handicap. The few times each 
week that the speech correctionist was 
able to help the child were entirely 
inadequate. Much of the good was 
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undone during the remaining waking 
hours of the child when he slipped 
back habitually into the speech pat- 
terns the correctionist was trying so 
hard to eliminate. It was obvious to 
me that, until some program could be 
devised that would insure continuous 
guidance for these children, no amount 
of increase in specialized service would 
be sufficient. 

The functional causes of speech im- 
pediments (save for those due to 
structural defects, which are not treat- 
ed in this article) can be traced largely 
to unfortunate environmental exper- 
iences—imitation of incorrect speech 
forms, emotional blocks that are psy- 
chiatric in origin, delayed speech de- 
velopment due to physical and social 
immaturity, and so on. The key to 
improvement and eventual elimination 
of the defect is reeducation, a fulltime 
job. As long as the specialist is expect- 
ed to carry the entire load of such 
responsibility it is difficult to see how 
desirable levels of success can be at- 
tained. 


EFFECTIVE COOPERATION WITH THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The speech correctionist not only 
needs the classroom teacher’s help, 
but more, he desperately needs the 
teacher as a professional colleague and 
coworker on this important job. The 
teacher needs to understand the work 
which the speech correctionist is doing, 
and in turn a better understanding of 


@ Wiusur A. YAucH is associate professor of education and former principal of the 
campus school, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens. 
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the general educational problems the 
teacher is facing with the child must be 
gained by the specialist. In the best 
interests of the child, the program of 
speech correction must be cooperative- 
ly planned and shared. 

The advantages of cooperative organ- 
ization will be more apparent to speech 
correctionists than teachers. The addi- 
tion of a further task to the classroom 
teacher’s already heavy responsibility 
may not be welcome. Speech correc- 
tion work is only one of many special- 
ties. She will, probably, have music, 
art, and physical education specialists, 
at least, to deal with, each of whom 
feels his field is the one of primary im- 
portance. It is likely that for some 
time to come, the speech correctionist 
will find it necessary to work in an 
extremely competitive situation. 
Whether he succeeds in gaining en- 
thusiastic acceptance will depend pri- 
marily upon his designing and effecting 
a more functional relationship with 
teachers. Sympathetic understanding 
of the basic problem is the first step 
in the right direction. 

Fundamentally, what is needed is a 
wholesale reorganization of the admin- 
istrative and supervisory setup of the 
rublic schools. The general pattern 
today is to append to the superintend- 
ent’s (or “central’) office a corps of 
specialists which is sent out to “do 
jobs” in the individual classrooms. The 
specialist works out a systemwide pro- 
gram, submits it to the superintendent, 
or appropriate subordinate functionary, 
for approval, then proceeds to put it 
into operation in each of the schools. 
Sometimes the building principal is 
consulted, and in rare cases he is asked 
to help in the construction of the origi- 
nal plans. More often, he is expected 
merely to cooperate with a plan al- 
ready devised. The teacher is even less 
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often consulted, but is expected to carry 
out the plan as approved in the super- 
intendent’s office. Good cooperative 
planning, including all the people con- 
cerned in the beginning, would make 
the teacher’s task understandable and 
much more acceptable to her. 

I would be the last to ignore the 
patent fact that teachers are not equal- 
ly competent in all areas of their re- 
sponsibilities to children, and that they 
need special help with many of them. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the role of all specialists, including the 
speech correctionist, is to help the 
teacher to become more competent. This 
is no plea for the reduction in number 
of specialists employed by the system, 
but for a redirection of their efforts. 
If we honestly believe in the principle 
that the process of learning and de- 
velopment is unified, it will be best 
facilitated by the consistent direction 
of one person, and that one person has 
to be the classroom teacher. 


FUNCTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


If we accept this principle, the prim- 
ary importance of the classroom teach- 
ing unit, the function of administration 
and all related services is to provide 
the best possible environment for the 
teacher and her purposes.* It serves 
this purpose in three major ways: (1) 
It provides the physical environment 
in which the classroom operates, and 
its financial support. (2) It provides 
the teacher with educational leadership 
in the form of a local building admin- 
istrator. Outside the routine responsi- 
bilities of supervising the physical 
plant, the main function of the build- 
ing principal is to help individual 


*The speech correctionist may find sug- 
gestions for his work in the school as it re- 
lates to human relations in Improving Human 
Relations in School Administration, Yauch, 
Wilbur A., Harper, 1949. 
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teachers guide the development of their 
charges, and to provide a consistent 
plan of development over the years. 
(3) It provides resources and services 
from the central office to aid in the 
development of classroom programs, of 
which speech correction is an example. 

Now the millenium, when admini- 
stration and organization realize this 
fact and act accordingly, does not need 
to be in complete existence before the 
specialist can hope to make a step in 
that direction. Normally the speech 
correctionist is relatively free to oper- 
ate in each school as he sees fit. Per- 
haps this area is more completely free 
to construct a better program of rela- 
tionships than almost any other to be 
found in the schools. 


PREREQUISITES FOR COOPERATION 


This understanding of a better way 
to run a school has direct implications 
for the speech correctionist. Whether 
the staff as a whole plans wisely for 
the speech correction work will de- 
pend upon a number of considerations: 

(1) the intellectual comprehension 
of the principal of the importance of 
speech correction and its need in that 
school, 

(2) the ability of the speech cor- 
rectionist to work cooperatively with 
the entire staff on the construction of 
an adequate program, 

(3) the intelligence with which 
both the correctionist and the teach- 
ers work out a functional program to 
help individual children, and the way 
in which the correctionist may best 
help the teachers, 

(4) the success of the speech cor- 
rectionist in teaching teachers how to 
help with the actual instructional pro- 
gram of speech correction. 

This places a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility on the speech correction- 
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ist, I admit. He will not only have the 
actual task of meeting with the chil- 
dren who need his help, but he will 
need to spend considerable time, at 
least in the beginning, on the educa- 
tion of the teaching staff. But, if the 
work for which he has prepared is 
important, it is fair to assume that in- 
telligent and honest teachers will ac- 
cept it as such. All that remains, then, 
is the troublesome problem of working 
out the details. 

My proposal, that the program first 
be cooperatively planned by all who 
share in its operation, has the advan- 
tage of promising success for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) It definitely insures under- 
standing, since the program will be the 
product of whatever understanding can 
be achieved. The level of understand- 
ing may not be as high as the correc- 
tionist would wish, but it will be oper- 
ational. 

(2) The teachers are an integral 
part of the speech program. It is 
“theirs,” and with the pride of posses- 
sion will go a more enthusiastic appli- 
cation and cooperation. 

(3) It opens the door to opportun- 
ity for the speech correctionist to in- 
form the teachers about his special 
knowledge, and help educate them to 
be more effective speech teachers. 

(4) It will give the correctionist 
a specific schedule of work which ev- 
eryone understands and has agreed to. 
This will remove the bothersome prob- 
lem of getting children out of class- 
rooms for special instruction, or, if the 
group has agreed to such a plan, it 
will eliminate the present lack of co- 
operation of classroom teachers in re- 
leasing children for such instruction. 

(5) And, most important of all, the 
plan will guarantee that the work of 
speech correction will permeate the 
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experiences of the child thruout the 
whole day, rather than be limited to 
the few minutes each week with the 
special teacher. 


THE SPEECH CORRECTIONIST’S FUNCTION— 
SERVICE 


Using the classroom teacher as the 
main determiner of what happens to 
the child while in school removes from 
the specialist many of his present diffi- 
culties. I have heard speech correc- 
tionists discussing the maximum load 
of referrals which they may be expect- 
ed to carry effectively. I have suspected 
for some time that this attempt to define 
a load was based on the assumption 
that the speech correctionist was to do 
all the work. My suggestion for 
change in the program would make 
such a discussion academic. The load 
is on the teacher, not the correctionist. 
Since the number of cases in any one 
room is determined ultimately by the 
number of children enrolled, the actual 
work of handling these cases falls upon 
the teacher and the correctionist co- 
operatively. The load of the speech 
correctionist is determined by the num- 
ber of teachers he must work with. I 
would not have the temerity to guess 
what that number is, but it would in- 
clude a larger number of individual 
children than the most overworked 
correctionist now attempts to instruct. 

Like all specialists employed by the 
central office to serve individual 
schools, the speech correctionist must 
keep firmly in mind that his main 
function is service. His field of service 
is large, embracing the central office, 
the building principal, the individual 
teachers, the child and his parents. In 
order to discharge this service ade- 
quately, and with maximum benefit to 
the individual child, it is necessary 
that he think seriously and clearly 
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about the best way to offer his help. 
The present organization, which is 
characterized by an attempt to offer 
this service directly to the child, seems 
doomed to eventual breakdown be- 
cause of the disproportionate need for 
help in relation to the possibilities for 
satisfying it. 


SCHOOL RELATIONS PLAN FOR A 
SPEECH CORRECTIONIST 


If I were a speech correctionist em- 
ployed in a public school system, I 
would be inclined to operate in the 
following way: 

(1) After clearing with the central 
office on the degree of freedom to be 
allowed me, I would then visit each of 
the building principals, or better, ask 
the superintendent to call all prin- 
cipals together to discuss speech work. 

(2) At the individual buildings, or 
in the central meeting, I would make 
it clear that I had no special brand of 
goods to sell, but was primarily inter- 
ested in helping teachers with their 
speech problems. 

(3) As a result of this preliminary 
conference, at which time I would 
hope to make some telling remarks 
about the need for speech correction 
in general, and the difficulty of meet- 
ing the need, I would seek a meeting 
with each of the building faculties. At 
this meeting, I would again make it 
clear that I had no intention of forcing 
upon teachers my ideas of how the 
program should work. I could be 
sure of one thing only, that teachers 
would immediately agree that they had 
some cases on which they needed help. 

(4) At this meeting I would try to 
get several things done: (a) generally 
point out the various types of speech 
difficulties and ask the teachers to be 
on the lookout for actual cases, (b) 
discuss with them the inadequacy of 
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trying to correct all cases on the basis 
of a one-man crusade, and point out 
that correction is a fulltime job, (c) 
on the basis of estimated need, get 
some agreement on a working schedule 
for survey purposes, to get acquainted 
with the amount of work to be done, 
(d) get an agreement to a subsequent 
meeting at which I could report 
on the need for service. 

(5) At this subsequent meeting I 
would hope to get a working agree- 
ment from the staff concerning the 
best method of meeting this need. (The 
cases needing attention may be broad- 
ly classified into two groups: those 
who must be worked with by the 
speech correctionist because of the 
severity or complexity of the problem, 
and those on which the teacher and 
speech correctionist could work co- 
operatively.) 

(6) I would try to make it clear 
that I was prepared to work with each 
teacher as she thinks best, that no 
two ways need to be alike. 

(7) I would make my plans for 
working in each building according to 
the agreements reached by each staff, 
limited only by the time available. 

(8) I would rigorously exclude 
from my mind the idea that there is 
some ideally perfect way of working in 
the schools, and that there is any hope 
of perfect achievement. I would settle 
for the greatest amount of progress 
possible under the existing circum- 
stances. I would measure my success 
in terms of the degree to which class- 
room teachers progressively met their 
speech problems more adequately. 

Success in the operation I have de- 
scribed depends almost entirely on the 
ability to keep in mind that the goal 
is the education of teachers to accept 
the responsibility for skillful guidance 
of children with speech difficulties. 
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The speech correctionist must always 
depend upon the regular teacher for 
some help. I am reminded, negatively, 
of a girl who was brought to the speech 
clinic to get some help on a severe 
case of stuttering. The clinician work- 
ed valiantly to make progress, but the 
child showed no signs of improvement. 
Upon examination of the cause it was 
revealed that the child was in a class- 
room in which the emotional atmos- 
phere was tense and competitive. All 
the good work the correctionist labored 
so hard to achieve was completely un- 
done the moment the child returned to 
the classroom. 

It seems to me that the classroom 
teacher can do much to assist the work 
of the specialist by providing an en- 
vironment for learning which will al- 
low a maximum of opportunity for the 
special instruction to take effect. In 
the first place, the teacher can oper- 
ate a classroom that provides a relaxed 
emotional tone for learning, in which 
strenuous competition and odious striv- 
ing for top position are reduced to a 
minimum. Secondly, the teacher can 
help by seeing that, within this bene- 
ficial context, children have maximum 
opportunity for oral communication. If 
the teacher can recognize the need for 
helping the child to overcome his 
handicap and can iearn how he may 
be helped, the work of the correction- 
ist would be materially lightened. 

Under all circumstances, it seems 
best that speech correctionist and class- 
room teacher collaborate professional- 
ly on helping the individual child. 
Neither one can do without the other. 
No real advance is made when the 
speech correctionist tries to “go it 
alone.” This proposal may have the 
disadvantage of making progress slow- 
ly. But remember the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare! 
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Recreational Activities for 
Cerebral-Palsied Children 


ECREATION, characterized by play 

activities, is being recognized today 

as one of the essential factors to be con- 

sidered in planning for the growth and 

wellbeing of the physically handicapped 
child. 

There is a particular need, in the field 
of cerebral palsy, for children to objec- 
tify their thinking, to give expression 
to their thoughts and emotions, to satis- 
fy one of the first laws of living which 
is activity, and lastly to gain a sense 
of importance in achievement which is 
necessary to human growth. Play ac- 
tivity is the most appropriate outlet for 
the satisfaction of these needs. 

Constructive play must be chosen 
with the particular children of the 
group in mind. The following sug- 
gestions are designed to meet the needs 
of children who are limited in muscular 
coordination, who have poor head bal- 
ance, limited ambulation, and inade- 
quate speech production. They are 
helpful for children who are subject to 
constant perseveration, who are char- 
acterized by a short attention span, who 
show an inability to relax, and who 
possess certain psychological blockages 
that have grown out of their environ- 
ment. In addition to meeting the need 
for exploration and achievement, these 
games and experiences fulfil the intel- 
lectual and emotional needs of the 
average cerebral-palsied child and pro- 
vide for the social integration that is 
so vital to the growth and develop- 
ment of personality. 


Caro C. Hatcher 


Since one of the greatest needs of 
cerebral-palsied children is experience, 
the first virtue of the recreational pro- 
gram should be actual participation. 
The firsthand experience of riding on 
a street car or bus teaches the child 
more than the reading or discussion of 
a unit on transportation. This is true 
for any area of learning. Widen the 
child’s horizons by visiting bird parks 
when studying birds, pet shops to study 
small animals, department stores to 
study merchandising. Or, sometimes, 
the experiences can visit the child. The 
fire department may send out a fire 
engine for demonstration, or the police 
department may send out a squad 
car or motorcycle patrol for the chil- 
dren to examine, just for the asking. 


FIELD TRIPS 


When carrying on field trips and 
other visits, it is important to remem- 
ber that the trip is solely for the child, 
and ample time should be allowed to 
permit him to go at his own pace. No 
child should be lifted into a convey- 
ance who is capable of getting in alone, 
or with limited assistance. The same 
is true of climbing steps, walking trails 
and so on; the trip should be geared 
to the child’s ability to perform. 

But all trips do not have to lead to 
distant places. Transportation may be 
a problem, and there are other alter- 
natives. Short trips near the school 
can be made by walking, for those who 
can, by wheelchair for the non-ambula- 


© Caro C. HarcHer is psychologist and resident teacher at the School for Cerebral 


Palsied Children, Southern California, Altadena, Calif. 
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tory, or by tricycle, orthocycle, or 
even the all-time favorite, the little 
red wagon. There are nooks within 
the school itself to be visited, such as 
the janitor’s supply room, the heating 
plant, the nurse’s station, and other 
areas where firsthand information can 
be gained. The field for experience is 
unlimited, and is at our very fingertips, 
waiting to be used, while the children 
are hungry for the real life teaching 
We can give them. 

Aside from actual experience, many 
additional recreational activities offer 
learning situations. These include 
finger plays, chalk talks, games for 
speech development, games for reach 
and grasp activity, and any number 
of relaxation, motivation, and interest- 
stimulation performances. 


FINGER PLAYS 


Finger plays serve as an excellent 
starter for the severely handicapped 
child in any recreational program. 
They may be used at first to catch the 
child’s attention, and later on as an 
aid in increasing his attention span. It 
is wise to begin with very simple plays 
that call for only gross muscular move- 
ments, and go on to more involved plays 
after some achievement in gross move- 
ment has been experienced. It is ex- 
tremely important to give the child a 
sense of achievement thru very simple 
performances in the beginning, in order 
to help him grow in selfconfidence, and 
to be willing and eager to take part 
in further plays. The rhymes or lyrics 
that accompany each finger play should 
be in keeping with proper speech de- 
velopment. In this respect the follow- 
ing play which involves only gross 
muscular movement, might serve ef- 
fectively in arriving at phonation for 
the child who is required to develop 
speech from the initial stage. 
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(to be rendered or attempted by the child) 
E-i-o-um 
See my fingers. 
See my thumb. 
E-i-o-um 
Fingers are gone 
And so is thumb 

(tuck thumb under fingers) 


(exhibit) 
(exhibit) 


(tuck fingers away) 


In contrast to the simplicity of this 
gross movement activity is the follow- 
ing play which calls for intricate 
muscular skills and adequate speech 
production. 


THE GARDENER 


Let us all be gardeners 
And work the whole day long 
To use the tools of gardeners 
Our arms must be quite strong. 
(exhibit arms) 


Now we take our wheelbarrow 
(open palm) 


And load it with our needs 
(place fingers of other hand 
one at a time in open palm) 
Here are rakes to move the leaves 
And hoes to cut the weeds. 


To help the plants push upward 
(appropriate motions) 

We'll hoe and rake and dig. 

The bugs with spray we'll chase away 

Until our flowers are big. 


And when our flowers are tall and gay 
We'll cut them, every one: 
(cutting motions using two fingers 
of one hand as scissors) 


Blossoms yellow, blue and red— 
Gardening is fun! P (clap hands) 


Specific finger plays may be adapted 
to holiday use as: 


Thumb is Santa 
Working late. (wiggle thumb) 
So he can keep 
His Christmas date (continue wiggle) 
Now Santa, jump into your sleigh 
And go merrily on your way. 

(fist of second hand) 


With a load of nice new toys 
For smiling girls and happy boys 
(pile in imaginary toys with other hand) 
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Ride along Santa 


Without any noise. (let fist glide thru air) 


The manner in which these plays 
are presented is important, and varies 
with the individual child. For the child 
who needs stimulation, the presenta- 
tion may be made rather lively and 
with gusto, but for the child whose 
problem is relaxation, softness, and 
ease should be accentuated. 


CHALK TALKS 


Chalk talks are also appropriate to 
begin a recreational program. Their 
use varies from mere entertainment 
or “attention getting’ to a definite 
learning situation. As soon as possible, 
the child should be allowed to do a 
creative presentation of his own. An 
example of a simple talk follows: 


This is the way we float along 
Float along, float along 
This is the way we float along 
Over the deep blue sea. 
(draw wavy line for waves) 


Colored chalk may be used, but is 
not necessary. Blackboards may be 
the individual boards which fit on the 
child’s posture chair or a regular 
blackboard for the child that is able 
to stand. The following talk is more 
appropriate for the instructor to give. 


(outline rabbit face) 
(draw ears) 
(draw eyes) 
(draw nose) 


Let’s make a rabbit 

With ears long and floppy, 

With eyes 

And a nose 

And legs short and hoppy. 
(draw squares for feet, under chin) 


We'd give him a cracker 
If he were a parrot 

But since he’s a rabbit 

We'll give him a carrot! (draw carrot) 
Our rabbit is finished, 

But something is wrong! 

He can’t eat his carrot, 

He can’t sing a song. 


Now we’ve made him a mouth (draw mouth) 
He can eat all day long! 
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Chalk talks, like finger plays, may 
be used effectively to gain quite var- 
ied results. They may be rendered 
softly, in a smooth-flowing tone to re- 
lax the children. They are also con- 
ducive to relaxation when accompanied 
by music. To establish close, in- 
creased observation in connection with 
chalk talks, one may be repeated sev- 
eral times until the children are quite 
familiar with it, and then one part may 
be omitted (perhaps the rabbit’s ears, 
or a foot). For each performance, a dif- 
ferent part may be omitted. This will 
discourage the tendency to persevera- 
tion by causing the child to watch for 
and expect something different. 

Activities that improve reach and 
grasp should, in most cases, be pro- 
moted and supervised by the occupa- 
tional therapist who considers each 
child’s particular involvement, but up- 
on his recommendation, the following 
games proved valuable recreation. 


REACH AND GRASP GAMES 


Cut simple butterflies from construc- 
tion paper, and hook them over a twig 
or branch of a tree or shrub which is 
presented to the children to capture 
the butterfly that appeals to them most. 
Or, plan a walk, and come upon the 
butterflies suddenly, much to the sur- 
prise of teacher and children. 

Another activity that might fit in 
with taking a walk is picking tulips. 
Blades for tulip plants may be cut from 
large sheets of green construction 
paper. Tulip heads may be cut from 
tulip-colored paper and provided with 


parallel slits thru which they are 
slipped over the _leaf-blades. A 
simple grasp is all that is neces- 


sary for the plucking of these color- 
ful tulips. An aisle may be lined 
with tulips when it is disagreeable 
outdoors, and bodily exercise can be 
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combined with reach and grasp activi- 
ties by playing the music of “Tip-toe 
Thru the Tulips,” emphasizing the tip- 
toeing as well as picking the tulips. 
It helps to improve social relations too, 
if the children choose partners to tip- 
toe thru the aisle. 


BODILY MOVEMENT GAMES 


Games with bodily movement are ev- 
er so numerous. The following activities 
illustrate a definite exercise for each 
bodily part that requires control in 
working with cerebral-palsied children. 

For head and neck exercises, let the 
head be the “Lucky Old Sun” that 
has nothing to do but roll around 
heaven all day. It is surprising how 
heads will roll to this exercise. A 
musical rendition of the song may ac- 
company. The same “Lucky Old Sun” 
may be used to accompany trunk move- 
ment, rotating from the waistline in- 
stead of the neck. Or the children can 
pretend to be trees in a storm, having 
the wind blow their bodies first to the 
right, then to the left. 


For arm movements one of the most 
pleasing exercises is drawing water 
from an improvised old-fashioned well. 
A heavy cardboard box can be used for 
the base of the well, with a light frame 
for holding the pulley suspended above 
it and toy sandpail fixed to the rope 
and pulley, to make the drawing real- 
istic. Another arm exercise is playing 
the violin (an imaginary one will do). 
This game may also accentuate auditory 
training when accompanying violin 
music is played in such selections as 
“One String Fiddle.” 


When training mats are available, 
or when lawns may be used for tumb- 
ling exercises, various games of pre- 
tending may be carried out—swimming, 
or flying, rolling along like the river 
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flowing, or “rolling along like the tumb- 
ling tumbleweed.” 

Some other favorites in the recrea- 
tional program are dancing, jumping, 
and marching games adapted to use 
the needed bodily exercise movements. 
Pantomimes, charades, impersonations, 
and dramatizations may be adapted 
to sound-games that encourage speech 
development, or they may be used to 
stimulate interest in a classroom unit, 
or merely to help in concentration. 
Other useful activities include socio- 
drama, improvised radio and television 
broadcasts, telephone conversations and 
round table discussions. 


SPEECH PRODUCTION GAMES 


Reverse breathing, weak breathing, 
and irregular breathing patterns enter 
into the problem of breath control for 
speech production among cerebral- 
palsied children. Even preschool chil- 
dren can play “musicbox” to help con- 
trol these conditions. First a Swiss 
music box is presented to show the 
children how it plays when the lid is 
opened. Then a child is selected from 
the group to be the music box and is 
placed in a supine position and told 
that to be a music box he must take in 
air, which is accomplished by raising 
his arms, like lifting the lid of the Swiss 
music box. Demonstrating inhalation 
in this way, by raising the arms several 
times, is followed by calling attention 
to exhalation in the form of vocalizing 
appropriate sounds. Sometimes this 
may mean no more than an “ah,” or 
again it may be the entire stanza of 
a song. It has proved most effective 
in teaching children to differentiate be- 
tween inhalation and exhalation, and 
it demonstrates to them that voice is 
produced with exhalation instead of 


inhalation. Other speech exercises in- 
clude blowing snowflakes, blowing 
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down forest trees (which are paper 
trees set up on a table) or being a big 
bad wolf and blowing down the little 
pig’s houses. These blowing exercises, 
however, must be directed blowing, 
and not random exercises without ap- 
plication. 


GAMES AND PROPER EATING 


Chewing exercises are always help- 
ful in cerebral-palsy training. In many 
cases eating proper foods for nutrition- 
al value is also important. An activity 
connected with foods or eating is al- 
ways in order. Various vegetables and 
fruits can be made into characters who 
talk and act, and can be presented to 
children in stories and dramatization, 


as follows: 


MR. POTATO 
I’m Mr. Potato 
I hope you will try me 
Just boil me or bake me 
Or even French-fry me! 


When you go out picnicking 
Under a tree 
You'll find me again— 
In a salad I'll be! 
My skin is light brown 
My inside white as snow 
I’m Mr. Potato 
I'll help you to grow! 
MISS CARROT 


I’m little Miss Carrot 

With dress long and yellow, 
I’m chock full of sunshine 
For some lucky fellow. 


I’m chock full of vitamins 
To make your eyes bright 
So chop me, and chew me 
And eat me tonight! 


Sometimes it is interesting to go on 
a play picnic and take a pretend lunch 
along (a folder of pictures of food). 
When the time arrives for eating, each 
child chooses his own food, and the 
imaginary substance is chewed. Actual 
refreshments may also be made entic- 
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ing for the child: an apple slice can 
have a face made of food coloring; car- 
rot animals can be cut from carrot 
slices with cookie cutters, or caramels 
or other chewy food can be given when 
permitted. 

Children whose greatest need is re- 
laxation may be told stories with a 
related theme. The stories can be il- 
lustrated with flannel-back pictures 
which may be pushed against a flannel 
backboard. It is important to stress 
this process and show the children that 
the figures are not holding on any- 
where, and suggest that the children 
turn loose as the pictures do. Sand- 
paper strips pasted to the back of pic- 
tures permit them to be pushed against 
a blanket surface in much the same 
way. To select relaxing scenes and 
mount them this way, and use them in 
preparation for an imaginary rendez- 
vous for relaxation is most effective. 
Upon arriving at a selected place, other 
pictures of clouds and birds and air- 
planes may be suspended against the 
blanket, and attention called to their 
hanging on, which encourages the 
children to try to do the same. 

Still other phases of the problems 
of cerebral palsy may be approached 
thru recreational activities with meas- 
urable success. The possibilities are 
extensive, yet they require definite 
planning, and careful direction in order 
to bring about desirable results. Such 
activities improve the child’s physical 
condition and give him a desirable out- 
look on life. The use of adapted recre- 
ational methods is aimed beyond im- 
mediate corrective physical measures 
to the integration of the individual’s 
total personality. 





A special education budget is more than a 
listing of finances, it is the expression of an 
educational philosophy. 
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HE movement for special education 
for the gifted is now growing apace. 
The daily increase in the activity of 
the American Association for Gifted 
Children may be cited as evidence. 
This is a private voluntary organiza- 
tion of individuals incorporated under 
the laws of the state of New York in 
September 1946. The members had long 
felt that talented and gifted children 
were not receiving adequate consider- 
ation in our society; they stated their 
purpose in organizing as “recognizing, 
appreciating, and stimulating creative 
work among gifted children.” Their 
secretary reports many requests for 
information and for guidance on sug- 
gested programs. 


Another evidence of growth is the 
publication in 1950, of Education of 
the Gifted Child by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Its statement 
gives official sanction to this aspect of 
education as properly having a place 
in the total picture of American free 
public education, and is in a sense a 
kind of Bill of Rights for education of 
the gifted.’ 


This new interest in the education 
of gifted children is the outgrowth of 
the increasing awareness of the dearth 
of real leadership in this country, and 





*The Gifted Child, a book published by 
the American Association for Gifted Children 
in 1951, gives a basic understanding of gifted 
children and ways to help them develop their 
potentialities. 





Miriam Pritchard 


of the ever-increasing pressure placed 
upon the schools to better equip our 
superior youth so they may assume 
positions of leadership. Dr. Harold 
F. Clark, eminent economist and presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
Gifted Children, has recently made an 
extensive survey of 58 countries to 
determine the factors that cause some 
countries to be rich and some to be 
poor. At first thought, it might seem 
that the natural resources of a coun- 
try would be the determining factor. 
It turns out, however, that this is not 
the situation. The crucial factor in 
determining the income and wealth of 
a country is the provision that it makes 
to capitalize on its greatest resource, 
which in all countries, is the ability of 
its people. He says that any country 
that makes good use of its human re- 
sources can become a wealthy country. 


HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


Total school planning for the gifted 
child and cooperative 
mapping out of a home, school, and 
community program which will effec- 
tively meet the needs of gifted chil- 
dren and youth. It might be well to 
review the earlier thought given to 
the problem of special education for 
the gifted, if only to note that much 
useless energy has been dissipated and 
that progress toward the successful 
implementing of an effective program 
for special education for the gifted has 


implies full 


@From an address given by the late Dr. Mirtam PritcHarp, American Association for 
the Gifted Child, at a meeting sponsored on Nov. 1, 1950 by the Central New York 
Chapter, ICEC; the Maud Stewart Chapter, Association for Childhood Education; and 
the Department for the Education of Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syra- 


cuse University. 
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been severely hampered by too great 
indulgence in useless controversy over 
such questions as nature versus nur- 
ture, homogeneous grouping, accelera- 
tion versus enrichment, and the like. 
These are questions to which there 
may not be any definite all-inclusive 
answers. In the face of the present 
great need to use all of the country’s 
outstanding ability, planning activities 
should not be delayed nor energies dis- 
sipated by undue preoccupation with 
such matters. It would be well not to 
have on planning committees people 
who are already irretrievably com- 
mitted for or against some such plan 
of action. 

In tracing the past development in 
the movement and realizing the limited 
amount of information on the gifted 
25 or 30 years ago, the contributions 
of the pioneer workers to this field of 
education will appear to be enormous. 
At the same time we recognize also 
that the forms which our present plans 
will assume must be quite different 
from those of a quarter of a century 
ago, when there were fewer guide- 
posts and even fewer detour signs than 
there are today. We must certainly 
decide to plan new approaches in feasi- 
bility of operation, in effect on com- 
munity attitudes, and in professional 
attitudes toward the educational sys- 
tem. We must see that the program 
will necessitate the cooperation of all 
school personnel. No longer can the 
program be delegated to a special room, 
or to that of rooms more or less auton- 
omous and separated from the rest 
of the life of the school; nor can it 
consist of more or less haphazard at- 
tempts by a few wellintentioned but 
already overworked teachers to slip in 
some enrichment activities for the su- 
perior students in their classrooms. 

Instead of making a series of sug- 
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gestions for actual procedures in carry- 
ing out a program for education of the 
gifted at each of the various age levels 
of a school, here are some questions 
raised and some suggestions advanced 
for the preliminary planning to be 
done before putting a program for the 
gifted into operation. Perhaps your 
own community may have already 
answered some of the questions that 
follow. Some of the suggestions may 
be entirely unsuited to your particular 
locality. They involve questions thai 
have caused concern and have been 
subjects for discussion either in gen- 
eral meetings or in smaller committee 
meetings of the American Association 
for Gifted Children. 

The first question, and one that re- 
curs constantly is: Are we making full 
use of our human resources? 


USE THE WORKSHOP METHOD 


My principal suggestion in im- 
mediate planning for the education of 
the gifted is that the framework of 
an educational workshop be used to 
work out problems. This means that 
much of the actual planning will be 
done in small groups and that many 
of the school personnel will be used. 
For the time being, large group meet- 
ings will probably be kept to a 
minimum. 

These work groups, which would cut 
across many of the problem areas in 
planning any program for the gifted, 
might be called: (1) the policies group, 
(2) the identification group, (3) the 
guidance group, (4) the parent educa- 
tion group, (5) the interservice teach- 
er development group, (6) the curricu- 
lum group. 

The work of the first group, the 
policies group, will be most important 
and hardest because of the ground it 
must cover. The chairman of the poli- 
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cies group should probably be a key 
administrator in the school system, for 
the success of any educational program 
depends first on professional under- 
standing and administrative support. 
Since the success of an educational 
program depends as much on lay 
understanding and support from the 
community as on professional support, 
this committee would probably benefit 
by having among its personnel an able 
member of the board of education. 
The group should include able research 
workers, who will probably carry a 
great part of the work load, as well as 
representatives from the guidance de- 
partment, school principals, and class- 
room teachers. 


DETERMINE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The first task of the policies com- 
mittee may well be to determine the 
educational needs of the children and 
youth in the community who have su- 
perior intellectual capacity and to dis- 
cover in what important respects their 
needs differ from those of other chil- 
dren in the community. 


DEFINING “THE GIFTED” 


The second task for the attention of 
this committee might be the develop- 
ment of a definition of gifted children 
on which the committee can reach 
agreement. Who are these young peo- 
ple whom we call, “gifted”? 

In the past, the term “gifted” has 
been applied more or less exclusively 
to the child who scores in an arbitrarily 
predetermined upper percentile on a 
test of socalled general intelligence. 
The term has occasionally been broad- 
ened to include the talented child who 
is gifted in the creative arts. There 
has been considerable dissatisfaction 
expressed, and rightly so, with this 
definition. 
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The American Association for Gifted 
Children has increasingly adopted the 
point of view expressed by Paul Witty. 
He says, “We should broaden our defi- 
nition of gifted and consider any child 
gifted whose performance, in any po- 
tentially valuable line of human abil- 
ity, is consistently remarkable.” The 
point of view of this definition not only 
includes an almost unlimited range of 
human endeavor, but with the inclu- 
sion of the phrase “consistently re- 
markable” it implies the development 
of such qualities as strength, drive, de- 
termination, perseverance, and so forth 
within the organism. In other words, 
it does not imply that the recipient of 
the gift is to lead an existence that is 
without effort; it connotes rather that 
real effort must be exerted. This obli- 
gation for effort on the part of the 
gifted has been expressed by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission as fol- 
lows: 

“The maximum welfare for a group 
is achieved when each member of the 
group contributes as much as he is 
able. Altho every individual has an 
obligation to contribute, those who 
have a large capacity to contribute 
carry a larger obligation than those 
whose capacities are small.” 

We all know instances of both 
gifted youth and mature adults who 
show unusual ability according to test 
measurements, and occasional superior 
performance, which could lead to out- 
standing accomplishment, but who fail 
in life because of their inability to 
maintain a high level of performance 
that is consistently remarkable. 

Altho the members of the American 
Association for the Gifted believe Dr. 
Witty’s definition to be more accept- 
able than any definition based on IQ 
or mental age, they have been unable 
to reach entire agreement in adopting 
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it. The members of the association 
believed that his definition was incom- 
plete in one very important respect: 
that is, in its failure to recognize the 
lack of uniformity in the cultural back- 
ground in which the gifted may have 
been raised. A factor which must be 
stressed in any definition of the gifted 
is that many of these cultural sub- 
group differences are likely to affect 
not only test scores used for selection 
of gifted children, but also the general 
area of behavior in which a test in- 
strument is designed to predict. For 
example, there is test-wiseness result- 
ing from the greater amount of prac- 
tice that children in some school en- 
vironments have had in taking psy- 
chological tests, or in adapting to 
strange examiners. Another example 
would be Allison Davis’ work in test 
construction in which he showed that 
he was able to increase mental test 
scores considerably by changing the 
wording of certain statements to situa- 
tions more familiar to a particular sub- 
group. Anastasia found that a test item 
calling for the moral of a fable familiar 
in the folklore of one cultural group, 
but not in that of another, would test 
primarily memory in the former group, 
while in the latter it would test a func- 
tion that is more complex. From past 
experiences in working with groups in 
this area, it can be predicted that the 
committee will have no simple task in 
arriving at a workable definition of 
who shall be called gifted which will 
be acceptable to everyone. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE GIFTED 


The second task of the policies com- 
mittee might be to conduct a research 
study, the purpose of which would be 
to determine systematically the exist- 
ing attitudes of representative edu- 
cators and laymen toward gifted chil- 
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dren, in preparation to gaining com- 
munity acceptance for the program. 
The outline for such a study has been 
drawn up briefly by the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
the Gifted and was given tentative ap- 
proval at the annual meeting of the 
association in May 1949. The need for 
the study grew out of repeated ques- 
tions that were raised by members of 
the research committee concerning the 
kind and extent of prejudice against 
gifted children, and concerning what 
prejudice, if any, exists against any 
special provisions that may be made 
for them. Some of the questions raised 
by this committee were: (1) Is this 
prejudice directed toward gifted chil- 
dren as individuals or toward a stereo- 
type in the public mind? (2) Is there 
a possible semantic basis for some of 
the resentment toward the gifted child 
and toward special provisions for his 
education? Have we used the terms 
“gifted” and “superior” as profession- 
al terms and attached to them a whole 
conceptual framework of meanings 
quite different from the meanings 
assigned to them by laymen? It is 
an interesting fact that the word. “gift” 
means “poison” in German. The in- 
ference is clear; what may be one 
man’s gift may be another man’s 
poison. (3) When the nature of the 
prejudice toward the gifted is de- 
termined concretely, what steps must 
be taken for the reeducation of both 
educators and laymen in respect to the 
nature and needs of gifted children? 


The research committee proposed 
that answers to the foregoing questions 
be based on objective data gathered 
thru interviews with a representative 
sampling of: (1) superintendents of 
schools, (2) administrators in teachers 
colleges and university departments 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Social Adjustment and Personality Development 
of Deaf Children: A Review of Literature 





Louis M. DiCarlo and Jane E. Dolphin 


N EXAMINATION of the research 

in the area of social adjustment 
and personality development of the 
deaf reveals some inconsistency. More- 
over this inconsistency cannot be at- 
tributed to lack of research. Addition- 
al reports continue to accumulate, but 
unfortunately along with new data 
doubt and conjecture increase (1). 
In some studies the experimental de- 
sign has included basically different 
situations for the control and experi- 
mental groups (1). Inferences and 
generalizations drawn from_ such 
studies can scarcely be valid, altho 
they may exhibit high statistical re- 
liability. Furthermore, the inability to 
control the language factor and the 
failure to assess its impact on the so- 
cial interaction of the deaf conspire to 
vitiate much of this research. Diag- 
nostic tools for studying the personal- 
ity of deaf children with a severe 
language handicap are still relatively 
meager. Because of language consider- 
ations those tools that do exist are 
restricted to the use of upper age-levels 
alone. 


Hearing provides the most efficient 
basis for interpersonal and intersocial 
communications. In describing the ad- 
justment of congenitally deaf children, 
the importance of the hearing process 
as it relates to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, speech development, intellectual, 
emotional, and social growth must be 





considered. Impaired hearing makes 
communication more difficult and con- 
strained. Continued restriction of 
freedom of communication imposes 


serious rigidity of behavior (12). 


DEAFNESS—A PROBLEM IN SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Sound contributes a most important 
influence in creating the world of the 
hearing person. Acoustic elements 
have emotional as well as esthetic val- 
ues for which the deaf must com- 
pensate in other ways. In adjusting 
to the world, the deaf individual has 
several alternatives; he may live as a 
handicapped member of the larger so- 
cial group or as a privileged member 
of a relatively segregated group, or 
continue to live in isolation, avoiding 
interpersonal and social interaction. 
The problem of adjustment and per- 
sonality integration differs for both 
these groups. The first alternative 
means that the deaf person is faced 
with a choice of using tools of com- 
munication for which he lacks the full 
physical equipment or of living as a 
marginal member of a larger group. 
If he chooses the second alternative, 
he identifies himself with a minority 
group which offers insulation and pro- 
tection from the tension he would en- 
dure while living as a marginal mem- 
ber of the first group. This decision 
has profound implications for his adult 


®Lovuis M. DiCarto is executive director of the Speech and Hearing Center, School 


of Education, Syracuse University. 


@ Jane E. Dotpnin is assistant professor of psychology, Florida State University. 
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life. Aside from problems of group 
membership, the deaf person is faced 
with insecurity in his personal relations 
with members of the hearing group. 
If he uses speech as communication he 
is never absolutely certain of under- 
standing what is said or of being under- 
stood. Deafness consequently presents 
a major problem in social adjustment. 


PERSONALITY STUDIES 


Welles (24) considered certain as- 
pects of personality problems among 
hard of hearing adults thru a study of 
their writings in which extracts were 
made and graded by scientifically 
trained writers who had studied this 
problem. Some of the personality 
changes noted by the subjects them- 
selves were the strained expressions 
on their faces, faulty enunciation, harsh 
voices, inability to understand what 
was said, inattention, irresponsibility, 
lack of sympathy for others, tactless- 
ness, and curiosity. Certain depressive 
and paranoid reactions were noted: a 
sense of inferiority, selfcentering, sensi- 
tiveness, fear, depressive feelings, 
brooding, suspicion, feelings of persecu- 
tion, and rage. 

Welles then used the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory with two groups 
of matched adults. He chose his groups 
by the questionnaire method. The study 
was conducted thru the aid of the 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. The results indicated that the 
relatively unselected group of hard of 
hearing men and women scored sig- 
nificantly more emotional, more intro- 
verted, and less dominant than their 
hearing friends. But, interestingly 
enough, the study revealed no signifi- 
cant differences on measures of self- 
sufficiency. A special group, selected 
for having successfully overcome the 
handicap, did not differ from hearing 
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friends. Other results showed that the 
hard of hearing were more easily dis- 
couraged, were less tactful, and found 
reading most helpful in formulating 
their ideas. This study might permit 
the generalization that the handicap of 
deafness is associated with a person- 
ality maladjustment. 

Pintner (14), followed Welles with 
a study of the “Emotional Stability of 
the Hard of Hearing.” This study also 
made use of the Bernreuter Personal- 
ity Inventory and the questionnaire 
method but used them with 94 pairs 
of hard of hearing individuals and 
normal-hearing friends. The groups 
were equated in age, education, and 
social background. The hard of hear- 
ing group appeared in this study to 
be decidedly more neurotic, more intro- 
verted, and more submissive than its 
control hearing group. The data sug- 
gested that those who were free from 
head noises and those who had train- 
ing in lipreading were likely to have 
lower neurotic scores. A comparison 
of the isolated group with Welles’ 
urban-successful group showed the iso- 
lated group more heavily loaded with 
undesirable traits. This was expected 
because of the restrictions in oppor- 
tunities for readjustment and reedu- 
cation. 

Pintner collaborated with Lily Brun- 
schwig (17) in a study of the person- 
ality adjustment of deaf children. The 
two particular factors that interested 
them in the deaf child’s adjustment 
were the method of _ instruction 
(manual, oral, or both) and whether 
there were deafness in one or more of 
the other members of the family. The 
Personality Inventory for Deaf Chil- 
dren was used as the means of obtain- 
ing this information. This test con- 
sisted of 64 multiple-choice items in 
selfreported judgments. Subjects for 
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the study were 770 boys and 560 girls 
from the Middlewest and East with a 
mean chronological age of 15 to 17 
years. In a comparison of inventory 
scores on the basis of method of instruc- 
tion it was found that the orally taught 
were the better adjusted socially, while 
those manually taught were relatively 
poorly adjusted. Comparison of the 
inventory scores on the basis of deaf- 
ness in other members of a family, 
also revealed that the poorest adjust- 
ments in deaf children were found in 
families where there were no other 
deaf children. 

This same year, Stephen Habbe (8) 
in his doctoral dissertation studied the 
personality adjustment of adolescent 
boys with impaired hearing. He hoped 
to determine how the personality of the 
hard of hearing adolescent male com- 
pared with the personality of the nor- 
mal-hearing adolescent, and under what 
circumstances the hard of hearing ado- 
lescent made, or failed to make, good 
personality adjustments. Forty-eight 
hard of hearing boys in New York 
City were matched with 48 normal- 
hearing boys from the same population 
on the basis of a number of criteria: 
(1) male sex, (2) minimum hearing 
loss of 15 decibels, (3) age 12 to 16, 
(4) IQ of 75 to 125, (5) school attend- 
ance in the borough of Manhattan, (6) 
completeness of records, and (7) school 
placement from grade seven to nine. 
The technics used were paper-and- 
pencil personality tests, teacher rating 
of behavior adjustments, and autobio- 
graphical reports. The data obtained 
from these measures were analyzed 
by statistical procedures. The results 
showed that both groups made almost 
equal scores on the personality tests 
and the teachers rating sheets. There 
was no significant difference in the auto- 
biographies. The essential character- 
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istics of the welladjusted hard of hear- 
ing adolescent boy were the same as 
those of any welladjusted adolescent 
boy. 

Lily Brunschwig (3) published a 
study of the personality adjustment of 
deaf children. Her problem concerned 
itself with the responses of deaf sub- 
jects to individual test items. She com- 
pared the responses of deaf children 
with those of hearing children. The 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment 
was used and five diagnostic scores 
were obtained: (1) personal inferior- 
ity, (2) social maladjustment, (3) fam- 
ily maladjustment, (4) daydreaming, 
(5) total adjustment. There were 159 
deaf subjects and 243 hearing subjects. 
The deaf subjects came from public 
residential schools and the hearing 
from regular public schools. In the 
results, the most pronounced difference 
between the deaf and the hearing ap- 
peared in favor of the hearing in 
measures of social adjustment. The re- 
sults further suggested that personal- 
ity tests are applicable to the deaf as 
well as to the hearing if the special 
conditions attendant upon restricted 
language habits of the deaf are met. 
The Personality Inventory for the Deaf 
which was used in the study of Stephen 
Habbe (8) was developed in the course 
of this study. 

Pintner and Brunschwig (18) collab- 
orated in a study of fears and wishes of 
deaf and hearing children. They hoped 
to compare deaf and hearing children 
with respect to the expression of fears, 
to find the relationship between fears 
and wishes and age, and to assemble 
data on the difference between the 
two groups in choosing immediate ful- 
fulfilment of a wish for a larger good. 
The fears test was of the sentence- 
completion type, “I am afraid when. 

” The wishes test was suggested 
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by the Washburne test of wishes 
measuring ability to sacrifice an im- 
mediate satisfaction for a greater 
future satisfaction. Eighty-five deaf 
boys and 74 deaf girls in a day school 
for the deaf in New York City and in 
New Jersey were used in the study 
with the control group of 168 hearing 
boys and 177 hearing girls from the 
public schools of New York City. The 
analysis of the results disclosed that 
the deaf girls had the largest number 
of fears and that the normal-hearing 
girls were next. On the wishes test 
the deaf boys and girls reacted more 
unfavorably than the normal-hearfig 
boys and girls. The deaf boys and 
girls wanted immediate satisfaction of 





If the deaf child is to have a fair chance of 
catching up, and of getting a reasonable share 
of the language of the land wherein he dwells, 
and of receiving an education in any degree 
approaching that of his unencumbered broth- 
er, his formal schooling must continue an 
appreciably longer period and consume an 
appreciably larger part of his life. 

—Deafness and the Deaf in the US. 





their wishes. There seemed to be a 
correlation between delayed fulfilment 
of a wish for a larger good and desir- 
able behavior, between an immediate 
realization of a wish and delinquent 
and problem behavior. Results of the 
wishes and fears tests showed no re- 
liable correlation with respect to 
chronological age, age of becoming 
deaf, and percent of hearing. 
Bradway (2) undertook an experi- 
ment to determine the feasibility of the 
use of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale as an investigating instrument 
with deaf subjects. She administered 
the scale to 92 deaf children between 
the ages of five and 20, who had lost 
their hearing before they were two 
years of age. A second group of sub- 
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jects who had lost their hearing after 
the age of five was examined and com- 
pared with the first group. All the 
subjects had been residents at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, for at least six months. The 
study showed no sex differences for 
the deaf subjects. The deaf were 20% 
inferior to the hearing subjects in so- 
cial competence thruout all the age 
levels examined. The second group 
of subjects studied revealed that the 
age of hearing loss had no significant 
effect on social competence when the 
two groups were compared but that 
there was a great variability among 
those deaf from birth or soon after. The 
study suggested that the Vineland So- 
cial Maturity Scale might be success- 
fully applied to the deaf without modi- 
fication. 

N. N. Springer (20) published a 
study on the behavior traits of deaf 
and hearing children in New York City. 
The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behav- 
ior Rating Schedule was administered 
to 377 deaf and 415 hearing students 
between the ages of six to 12 from day 
and _ residential schools of New 
York City. The results were analyzed 
to determine if there were group differ- 
ences in such aspects of personality as 
are measured by the incidence of un- 
desirable behavior, and the differences 
on a variety of personal characteristics: 
intellectual, physical, social, and emo- 
tional traits. The results indicated that 
the behavior-problem records of the 
deaf and the hearing were similar but 
that both groups presented more be- 
havior problems than the norm. Ac- 
cording to this study both groups were 
maladjusted. 

Springer (21) also studied psycho- 
neurotic responses of deaf and hearing 
children to determine whether there 
were group differences in their mani- 
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festations of maladjusted behavior as 
measured on a personality inventory. 
The subjects comprised 397 deaf chil- 
dren with a mean age of 16 who at- 
tended three New York City public 
day and residential schools, and 329 
hearing children, in grades four thru 
nine inclusive, who attended regular 
public schools. The hearing children 
chosen were about four years younger 
than the deaf to allow for the language 
retardation of the latter. Children 
were paired for intelligence, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and nationality of par- 
ents. The Brown Personality In- 
ventory was found to be equally high 
for the deaf and for the hearing chil- 
dren—.902 to .943. 

Springer and Roslow (22) conducted 
a further study in this area. This time 
59 deaf boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 14 years were matched 
in age, sex, intelligence, social status, 
and nationality of parents with 59 
hearing boys and girls from the regular 
public day schools of New York City. 
The deaf children were selected from 
the group used by Norton Springer 
(21) in the previous study. The Brown 
Personality Inventory was again the 
means used for obtaining the infor- 
mation. In this control study the mean 
neurotic score for the deaf was much 
larger and more unfavorable than the 
mean score received by hearing chil- 
dren. But there was a wide range of 
neurotic scores for both groups. When 
the results were compared with the 
Brown’s norms, the deaf children 
again fell within the ninth decile or, 
according to the Brown classification, 
in the very-poor-adjustment group. 
There was a tendency for deaf chil- 
dren to give more symptomatic re- 
sponses than hearing children on prac- 
tically all the questions of the in- 


ventory. In 44 out of 80 questions, 
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Jefferson, Wisconsin; Palos Park, Illinois; 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 


Conducted by 
SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 


specializing in education of mentally 
handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


for teachers and groupmothers during the 
summer session at Jefferson, Wisconsin 


the percentage of symptomatic re- 
sponses of the deaf children was 
larger and statistically significant. A 
rough classification indicated that deaf 
children made’ more symptomatic re- 
sponses with regard to physical symp- 
toms, general social adjustment, home 
situation, and school adjustment. 
Streng and Kirk (23) studied the 
social competence of the deaf and hard 
of hearing to determine (1) if the deaf 
and hard of hearing were low in social 
maturity, (2) if there was a relation- 
ship between intelligence and social 
maturity, (3) if there was a difference 
in the sexes, (4) how much, if any, 
effect age had on social maturity, (5) 
if the age of onset of deafness had an 
effect on social maturity. Ninety-sev- 
en deaf and hard of hearing children 
between the ages of six and 18 from 
the Paul Binner Day School in Mil- 
waukee were used in the experiment. 
Scores on the Vineland Social Matur- 
ity Scale were obtained thru interviews 
with mothers and guardians of these 
children. The results indicated that 
the group was average in intelligence 
and approximately average in social 
quotients. There was a low positive 
correlation between IQ and SQ. There 
was no difference between the deaf 
and hard of hearing children in either 
intelligence or social quotient. There 
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was no significant effect of age on 
social quotient and the age of onset 
of deafness had no effect on the social 
quotient. This study produced results 
that differed from those obtained in 
previous studies. 

Gregory (7) matched 57 pairs of 
children aged 13 to 18, with impaired 
and normal hearing, in age and sex. 
The deaf children were from a school 
for the deaf, while the hearing chil- 
dren were from an institution for de- 
pendent children. Sections of various 
personality tests were used in the 
experiment. The results obtained in- 
dicated that children with impaired 
hearing tend to withdraw from social 
participation and responsibilities more 
than hearing children. Since the hear- 
ing children were institutional children, 
the obvious ‘question arises as_ to 
whether this group represents random 
sampling. 

From 1938 to 1940 few studies ap- 
peared in literature. In 1940 Pintner 
reported a study of the adjustment of 
the deaf and hard of hearing (15). In 
this study, Pintner tried to determine 
whether hard of hearing children in 
public schools made less favorable ad- 
normal-hearing chil- 
dren in the same classes. The study 
was conducted from January 1934 to 
June 1940. The Pupil Portrait Test 
was the instrument utilized. The sub- 
jects in this study comprised 3001 
children, 1604 normal-hearing children 
and 1397 hard of hearing children. The 
names of the hard of hearing children 
were obtained from the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. The 
pupils were taken from the schools in 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Manhattan, and 
Queens. Selecticn of the hard of 
hearing was based on the results of 
2A-audiometer tests and reports of 
otologists. These subjects were classi- 


justment than 
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fied into four groups: (1) normal 
hearing, (2) hard of hearing, (3) hard 
of hearing with a loss of less than 15 
decibels, (4) hard of hearing with a 
loss of greater than 15 decibels. 

In the results, the Pupil Portrait 
Score for each of the hard of hearing 
groups was below the mean of the 
normal group for each sample and for 
each sex. On the family-adjustment 
section, each of the hard of hearing 
groups had a mean score of from two 
to four points below the normal hear- 
ing mean and these differences were 
statistically significant. The same re- 
sults were obtained on the school-ad- 
justment section. In all cases the 
girls were better adjusted than the 
boys. In general the hard of hearing 
seemed to be slightly less welladjust- 
ed as measured by this test but only 
in the case of extreme hearing impair- 
ment was there a definite drop in the 
score. Most of the hard of hearing 
children varied as to their feelings of 
adjustment in much the same way as 
their normal-hearing classmates. From 
the results of this study it would appear 
that the greater loss seemed related 
to poorer adjustment. 

Pintner (16) published the results of 
an experiment covering a three-year 
period from January 1934 thru June 
1938 during which time he attempted 
to compare normal and hard of hear- 
ing children with reference to three 
personality traits: (1) ascendance- 
submission tendency, (2) extroversion- 
introversion, (3) emotionality. Dur- 
ing this period the Aspects of Person- 
ality Test was administered to 1171 
hard of hearing children from the lists 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing and to 1208 normal-hearing 
children who were chosen at random 
from the same classes as the hard of 
hearing in the public schools of New 
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York City. The hearing losses of the 
hard of hearing children were checked 
by otologists with 4A’ and 2A audio- 
meters. All the children in the study 
were in grades five thru eight. In 
ascendance-submission the differences 
between the normal and the various 
hard of hearing groups was very small. 
There was a suggestion that those with 
the greatest hearing loss scored the 
highest. The girls in both groups were 
more submissive than the boys. The 
mean scores for the various groups 
and their correlations pointed to the 
conclusion that there was no relation 
between ascendance-submission and 
the amount of hearing loss. In extro- 
version-introversion no difference be- 
tween the two groups was found. The 
results of the emotional stability sec- 
tion showed a little difference between 
the normal and hard of hearing groups 
in general, but the two groups having 
a hearing loss of 30 decibels or more 
showed the greatest difference. When 
the results of the three parts of the 
test were compared with the norms 
they all ranged about the fiftieth 
percentile,or average. The only devia- 
tion occurred in two groups with a 
hearing loss greater than 30 decibels. 

Burchard and Myklebust (4) (5), 
studied the effects of adventitious and 
congenital deafness on intelligence, per- 
sonality, and social maturity. The 
Grace Arthur Performance Scale of 
Intelligence, the Haggerty Olson Wick- 
man Behavior Ration Scale, and the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale were 
administered to 189 pupils, aged 
seven thru 19 from the New Jersey 
School. This study revealed no critical 
difference between the congenitally 
and adventitiously deaf in their per- 
formance on the intelligence test. Both 
groups were found to be of average in- 
telligence in performance ability. No 
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reliable difference between the con- 
genitally deaf and adventitiously deaf 
appeared with respect to social matur- 
ity. The scores ranged from 15 to 18 
points retardation in social maturity, 
equivalent to one to two years retard- 
ation. This finding concurred with the 
results of the Bradway study (2). In 
personality development the deaf sub- 
jects had many more behavior prob- 
lems than the normal-hearing subjects, 
whether they were congenitally deaf or 
adventitiously deaf, and irrespective of 
the length of their residence in New 
Jersey School, or their sex. 


COMMENT 
A review and analysis of the research 
indicates, with the exception of a few 
studies, that psychological data on the 
social and personality development of 
children with impaired hearing is in- 
conclusive. The literature shows that 
the deaf themselves recognize certain 
personality changes and limitations im- 
posed by the handicap. Most of the 
research tends to verify such a hy- 
pothesis, but most of the research fails 
to equate the semantic dynamics in- 
volved, does not control the groups in 
terms of language and other variables, 
and fails to utilize standardized meas- 
urement criteria. So far the research 
shows a need for better controls, bet- 
ter measuring instruments, clearer in- 
sight into the nature of deafness and 
its relationship to individual growth. 
More extensive technics and develop- 
ment of a frame of reference standard- 
ized on the deaf themselves may help 
to realize these objectives. 
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Martha Eliot Succeeds Katharine Lenroot 
As Chief of Children’s Bureau 


ARTHA M. Eliot, MD who became 
chief of the Children’s Bureau on 
September 1, outlined a program of 
particular interest 
to ICEC mem- 
bers: 

(1) Tackle the 
problem of pre- 
venting congeni- 
tal defects and im- 
prove our technics 
in helping children 
to overcome 
handicaps that 
cannot be prevented. 

(2) Step up work for children with 
epilepsy and other chronic conditions. 

(3) Do a great deal more for the 
many thousands of children who do not 
hear or see well. 

(4) Bring more skilled help to chil- 
dren before they get into trouble with 
society. Build up social and health ser- 
vices for children in their homes and 
communities. 

(5) Help parents, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, teachers, to understand 
what is known about the emotional and 
social development of children, and to 
put this knowledge into everyday 
practice. 

Dr. Eliot has served for two years 
as assistant director general of the 
World Health Organizaton. Previously 
she has acted as assistant chief of Chil- 
dren’s Bureau since 1934, and associate 
chief since 1941. During World War II 
she supervised the operation of the 
Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 
program used by a million and a half 
servicemen’s wives and children. 
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HEN Katharine Lenroot retired as 

chief of the Children’s Bureau on 
August 30 last year, John W. Thurston, 
in presenting the 
Federal Security 
Agency’s  distin- 
guished service a- 
ward said of her, 
“She was after a 
better life for chil- 
dren. She never 
forgot that — and 
she never let any- 





one else forget it, 

either. She never lowered her sights 
or her standards, and she never lost 
her faith.” 

The Children’s Bureau, with Miss 
Lenroot as chief, has made great strides 
in reducing infant mortality, in lessen- 
ing the abuses of child labor, and in 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

When Miss Lenroot graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1912, 
the Children’s Bureau she has served 
for 37 years had just been approved 
by Congress. Her own interest in child 
welfare was aroused on her first job 
where she “saw the seamy side,” in- 
vestigating the condition of women 
factory employees in Milwaukee. 

In 1915 Miss Lenroot joined the staff 
of the Children’s Bureau. In 1922 she 
became assistant chief, and 12 years 
later, chief. 

In 1950 she has acted as secretary 
of the National Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth.. She has served, and serves 
still in important conferences and 
national societies for child welfare. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Attempts to Discredit Education — 
Are They of Concern to ICEC? 





HE International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, according to 

its Constitution, is concerned with the 
care and education of exceptional chil- 
dren. Since a majority of ICEC mem- 
bers are members of the educational 
profession, ICEC is affiliated with the 
National Education Association. We 
are, therefore, definitely a part of the 
educational family and, like any mem- 
ber of a family, should have a sense of 
family loyalty, pride in family achieve- 
ment and prestige, and determination 
to defend that family against attack. 
Attempts to discredit education are 
increasing in number and assuming 
_unified direction, the country over. 
What happened in the Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, schools’ is generally familiar to 
However, we may not be 
outright 
campaigns against the schools in our 
own or a neighboring school district 
may be receiving the same _ unified 
support that helped the attack in 
Pasadena. Organizations which give 
this support have chosen names that 


all of us. 


aware that criticisms or 


in no manner suggest the critical atti- 
tude they assume. A list of these 
organizations is given at the end of 
this message. 

As members of the educational fam- 
ily, we are interested in the nature of 
these attempts to discredit the schools. 
Our interest is intensified if they 
strike at special education. What, then, 


*Hulburd, David. This Happened in Pasa- 
dena New York, Macmillan, 1951. 
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are the criticisms upon which these at- 
tacks generally are based? 

The National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education 
in a national survey found the criti- 
cisms followed these patterns: 


The Three Rs are not properly 
taught. 


Schools cost too much money. 

There are too many “frills and fads.” 

Moral and spiritual values are not 
taught. 

There is insufficient emphasis on US 
history. 

Discipline should be more rigid. 

“Progressive Education” is being 
used. 

The school is usurping the functions 
of the home. 


In “Who’s Trying To Ruin Our 
Schools,” in September McCall’s Maga- 
zine, Arthur D. Morse attributed to 
Friends of the Public Schools of Amer- 
ica, opposition to: nursery schools and 
kindergartens, health services for 
handicapped pupils, welfare and rec- 
reational activities, and vocational 
guidance. 

A number of these criticisms are 
particularly significant to us: 

(1) The education of exceptional 
children is considerably more costly 
than is education in regular classes; 
on a cost basis, therefore, we can ex- 
pect attack. 


(2) Special education might be 
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considered by the uninformed a “frill 
and a fad.” 

(3) Progressive education, accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of Education 
“emphasizes learning by doing, through 
purposeful activity on the part of 
pupils, with considerable regard for 
individual differences in interest and 
capacity. ” Since 1816, when 
Gallaudet opened his school for the 
Deaf, meeting the needs of pupils with 
extremes of individual difference has 
been the reason for being of special 
education. The Progressive Education 
Association was not organized until a 
hundred years later in 1919. Modifi 
tions of educational technics and 
methods to meet the needs of children 
with lesser degrees of individual dif- 
ferences are not as fully appreciated 
or understood by the public as are 
comparable technics and methods for 
those with more obvious differences. 
Also many of those walking under the 
banner of progressive education are 
not as sure of their purposes and ob- 
jectives as are those in special educa- 
tion. But we cannot be certain that 
we shall not be criticized also for vary 
ing from traditional patterns of edu- 
cation. 

(4) If general education appears 
to be assuming some of the traditional 
functions of the home, it is because the 
changing home is unable, apparently 
to carry on some of these functions. 
Exceptional children by virtue of their 
handicaps require services which the 
ordinary home cannot reasonably be 
expected to provide. Because the 
mother lacks the specialized skill re- 
quired by a blind, deaf, crippled or 
mentally handicapped infant and child, 
the school staff is asked to come into 
the home to help, or is asked to provide 
preschool nurseries and training cent- 
ers to more nearly normalize the de- 
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velopment of the child. Can we be 
certain that these activities may not be 
criticized as usurping functions of the 
home? 

(5) Health, welfare, recreation, and 
vocational guidance, all receive par- 
ticular emphasis in special education. 

What role shall we play in this 
critical situation? Special education 
has often appeared to be in a position 
of isolation, apart from general educa- 
tion. We have been prone to think 
that we have been pushed there. 
Those in general education have, at 
times, felt that we chose to be apart. 
In any case, to the degree this separa- 
tion does exist, it is neither good for 
us, nor for education in general. This 
is an opportune time for us to estab- 
lish definitely our position in the edu- 
cational family. Let us be unquestion- 
ably loyal to our profession, alert to 
praise all that is good, striving con- 
stantly to improve it, remaining intelli- 
gently on guard against unjustified 
criticisms against education, regardless 
of whether the attacks are directed 
against special education, or the edu- 
cational family as a whole. 


Friends of the Public Schools of 
America, Washington, D. C., publishers 
of Friends of the Public Schools 

National Council for American Edu- 
cation, New York, publishers of Edu- 
cational Guardian 

American Education Association, 
New York, publishers of Signposts 

Church League of America, Chicago, 
publishers of News and Views (peri- 
odical), Can We Preserve Our Ameri- 
can System in the Postwar World? 
(book) 

Conference of American Small Busi- 
ness Organizations Committee on Edu- 
cation, New York, publishers of Edu- 
cational Reviewer 
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JOBS FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Recently a group was appointed by 
Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
son for the purpose of stepping up 
training, placement, and utilization of 
handicapped persons. In a recent re- 
port from Federal Security Agency’s 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Mary E. Switzer, its director, states 
that nearly one fifth of the 140,000 dis- 
abled men and women being prepared 
for employment by the state-federal 
program for vocational rehabilitation 
are being trained to work in occupa- 
tions listed as critical to the defense 
effort. 

On the basis of a ten-state -survey 
covering the work of public rehabili- 
tation agencies, Miss Switzer estimated 
that with the rehabilitation of 66,000 
disabled persons for useful work dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, more than 100 
million man-hours a year have been 
added to the nation’s productive capac- 
ity. Some of the areas in which these 
people have found work are: 


BeMIUNE APOGEE oo ckcns ores 10,000 
farming or farm work...... 6,000 
PREMNEEEENS o4 is cu cce eet e ne 1,400 
OPE ere Pe 1,400 
PRESS. Aveucus barb ocdee 1,400 


Stressing the importance of rehabili- 
tation as a means of cutting relief case 
loads, Miss Switzer said the study 
shows that 24% of the disabled accept- 
ed for service were receiving some type 
of public assistance. She pointed out 
that in the great majority of these 
cases physical disability was an im- 
portant factor in the need for relief. 
“Vocational rehabilitation will make it 
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FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


possible for most of these men and 
women to work for pay and become 
taxpayers, instead of tax consumers.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

When Congress reconvenes on Jan- 
uary 8, the problem of establishment 
of a universal military training pro- 
gram will again come before the House 
and Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tees. 

Action by Congress in establishing 
the National Security Training Com- 
mission made it mandatory that the 
Armed Services Committees take action 
on any } oposals within 45 days after 
Congress convenes. 

Unless the military situation is much 
rosier than at the present writing, the 
draft will continue to take every quali- 
fied boy for 24 months’ duty, and Con- 
gress will be in no position to approve 
universal military training. Any at- 
tempt to combine a universal military 
training program with the present draft 
setup would put the local draft board in 
the position of deciding which person 
should go into UMT for six months, 
and which into the draft for a full two 
years. 

Probable outcome: Congress will 
either postpone the plan until after this 
year’s elections, or set up a temporary 
pilot plan to involve only a_ few 
thousand young men. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Teaching Elementary Science, a best- 
selling government educational bulletin 

(1000 copies a month) sells at 15c. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Bro. MarcueritE Harmon. Su-mei’s golden 
year, illus. by Kurt Wiese, Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday & Co., 1950. 246 p. illus. $2.50. 

This story for the preadolescent is primar- 
ily about the daily life of the villagers and 
their fight against poverty and famine. New 
hope is brought to the remote Chinese vil- 
lage by Su-mei’s father, a little man with a 
twisted leg, called Dwan-twei, or “Short Leg,” 
who learned in the city, American public 
health, adult education, and scientific agri- 
cultural methods. An especially interesting 
episode is Su-mei’s visit to the American 
hospital where her friend and others who 
are crippled and disabled are being treated. 


Davivorr, EucENE and Noetzel, Elinor S. 
Child guidance approach to juvenile delin- 
quency. New York, Child Care Publications 
(1951). 173 p. $4.50. 

Discusses the social, mental, and medical 
aspects of juvenile delinquency and gives 
elaborate directions to the medical, psy- 
chological, and social handling of these cases. 
Recommendations based on experimental 
work conducted at Syracuse Psychopathic 
Outpatient Department. 


FEATHERSTONE, W. B. Teaching the slow 
learner. Rev. and enlarged. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 
118 p. 95c paper. 

Written primarily with the elementary 
school in mind, this revised edition includes 
also a chapter on teaching junior and senior 
high school “slow learners.” A _ discussion 
of “slow learner” characteristics and the 
means for locating these pupils in the group 
is followed by suggestions for organization 
of the group and class-work. Goals and ob- 
jectives are attained thru the use of concrete 
activities with tangible results; illustrative 
units are given. The materil is so organized 
that it can readily be relate. to the individ- 
ual school situation. 


LicHtroot, GrorGIA Frances. Personality 
characteristics of bright and dull children. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 136 p. (Teachers College, Con- 
tributions to education no. 969) $2.35. 

The Speyer School, founded in New York 
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as an experimental school in the public 
school system, furnished the student groups 
for the experiment covered in this study. 
Gifted children and those deviating in the 
opposite direction were investigated as to 
characteristic traits of personality in relation 
to mentality. The variety of technics used 
for collecting data are described and ana- 
lyzed. Appendices contain tests administered 
and results tabulated. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION. Con- 
ference proceedings, Hotel Statler, New York 
City, N. Y., October 23, 24, 25, and 26, 1950. 
New York. The Assn. (1951). 169 p. paper. 

Partial contents include: in-hospital re- 
habilitation service, the rehabilitation of the 
blind, the industrially injured, the school 
child, the rehabilitation center, the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally and emotionally ill, 
the homebound and sheltered employment, 
amputee rehabilitation, medical session. 

Available from the National Rehabilitation 
Association, 1025 Vermont Ave. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., at $1 a copy 


STRANG, RutH. An introduction to child 
study. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 705 p. 
$4.75. 

Designed for everyone in close contact with 
children, as an aid to better understanding 
of development and behavior. Main features 
included (1) presentation of information 
about characteristic sequences of behavior 
and variations from expected behavior, (2) 
discussion of possible causes and explanations 
of children’s behavior, (3) description and 
explanation of how children learn, (4) de- 
scription of conditions conducive to whole- 
some child and adolescent development, (5) 
instruction in methods of child study and 
guidance, (6) additional references to books, 
articles, and films to broaden the under- 
standing of children. 


WEBSTER, GERALD. I walked at dawn. London, 
Allan Wingate (1949). 255 p. 

Severely crippled by polio as a child in 
Australia in the 1890’s, the author was sent 
first to a home for cripples, then to his 
grandmother in England who “farmed” him 
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out to a workingclass couple. Altho he 
was never mistreated, he had little love or 
understanding and his needs, medically and 
educationally, were supplied in a haphazard 
manner. He fought thru to independence 
as a man and found happiness. His story is 
one of achievement against great odds. 


Welss, Deso A., ed. The chewing approach 
in speech and voice therapy, edited by Deso 
A. Weiss and Helen H. Beebe. New York, S. 
Karger, 118 p. 

Titles on: The origin of the chewing 
method, Emil Froeschels—Chewing and origin 


of speech, Deso A. Weiss.—Chewing therapy 
in stuttering, Erika Mohr—The chewing 
method applied in cerebral palsy and multiple 
sclerosis, Elly Sittig—Teaching the congeni- 
tally deaf to speak, Helen H. Beebe.—The 
application of Froeschels’ chewing method 
in the treatment of disorders of the speaking 
voice, Gertrud L. Wyatt—Chewing therapy 
of mutational disturbances of the voice, Hed- 
wig Hitschmann.—The chewing approach in 
the treatment of the singing voice, Federica 
Schmitz-Svevo. 

Distributed by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, at $3 a copy. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Benton, ARTHUR L. “A multiple choice 
type of the visual retention test.” Archives 
Neurology and Psychiatry. Nov. 1950. 64:699- 
707. 

“The purpose of this paper is to describe 
a modification of the Visual Retention Test 
which is suitable for use with patients who 
have motor deficits which either preclude 
entirely the possibility of drawing or signifi- 
cantly impair the ability to draw....” Con- 
clusions drawn from the clinical data pro- 
vided by the performances of 30 patients who 
were under evaluation and treatment in the 
neurological or neurosurgical departments of 
the University Hospitals, Iowa City, or the 
neuropsychiatric service of the Des Moines 
Veterans Administration Hospital, were that 
this “test is able to demonstrate impaired 
function in sume patients in whom the fact of 
impairment is not particularly obvious and 
in whom the degree of impairment is moder- 
ate.” Many psychological testing methods do 
not possess such great efficiency in differen- 
tiating between the clinically impaired and 
unimpaired person. 


Dennison, Amie L. Teaching the partially 
seeing cerebral palsied. New York, Nation- 
al Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
(1950). 8 p. (Publication 143) Reprinted 
from the Sight-Saving Review, v. 20, no. 3. 

An educational program for the partially 
seeing cerebral-palsied child is adjusted in 
such aspects as materials and equipment, 
curriculum, procedures, and guidance. Recre- 
ation and games help him to adjust socially; 
thru such devices as Talking Books he has 
a source of recreational reading and intel- 
lectual information and improvement. The 
author suggests a list of self-owned business 
ventures as most promising vocationally for 
the partially seeing c. p. 

Available from the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, at 5c each. 
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Dott, Epncar A. “Neurophrenia.” Am. J. 
Psychiatry. July 1951, 4 p. 

“The purpose of this paper is to enumerate 
some of the behavior manifestations of early 
brain damage and to suggest a research ap- 
proach to their systematic evaluation.” The 
term neurophrenia, a substitute term for 
“brain damage,” is used to denote the behavior 
symptoms ensuing from central nervous sys- 
tem impairment. 


Visual Inipairments 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. At- 
titudes toward blindness. New York, The 
Foundation (1951). 32 p. (Social research 
series, no 1) 

Contents: “Motivation of attitudes toward 
blindness,” Gerhard Schauer. “Some con- 
cepts of blindness in American culture,” 
Joseph S. Himes. “The psychological roots 
of attitudes toward the blind,” Sydell Braver- 
man. 

Of these three papers read at the Nation- 
al Conference of Social Work, the first and 
last papers appeared previously in Outlook 
for the Blind, and the second paper, by Dr. 
Himes, Jr., was reprinted from Social Case- 
work, Dec., 1950 

Available from the National Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11, 
N. Y., at 15c a copy. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. Re- 
cording books for the blind, by Arthur 
Helms. New York, The Foundation (1951). 
24 p. 

Methods proved effective by professionals 
in producing Talking Books are described. 
Suggestions as to delivery and speed of read- 
ing, editing copy, on how to handle problems 
of foreign names, footnotes, and illustrations, 
are given so that planning a recording is 
made more simple. For persons who are 
recording unaided by technical personnel the 
ideal recording environment is outlined. 

Distributed by American Foundation for 
the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. 
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Am. J. OccupATIONAL THERAPY, July-Aug 
1951. 5:4 Visual field issue. 

Contents: “The need for occupational 
therapy in retinal detachments,” Graham 
Clark. “Occupational therapy program for 
eye patients,” Thelma L. Wellerson. “Blind- 
ness and functional normality,” Charles G. 
Ritter. “The use of educational toys in the 
training of blind preschool children,” Jose- 
phine Brown. “The role of the dog guide 
in the field of rehabilitation,’ Elizabeth L. 
Hutchinson. “Independent foot travel for 
the blind with the use ~* the cane,” Norman 
Griggs. “Work testing . the blind,’ Anne 
L. Stevens. “Vocational rehabilitation for 
the blind in Puerto Rico,” Maria Isabel 
Ponton. 


Auditory Impairments 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE Dear. Pamph- 
let of information concerning the deaf child 
and the California School for the Deaf. Berke- 
ley, Calif., The School, 1951. 54 p. illus. 

Covering information regarding the pro- 
visions made by the state of California for 
the education of deaf and hard of hearing 
children, the relationship of the California 
School for the Deaf to other phases of this 
field of education, psychology and terms used 
in the work, the proper placement of each 
type of deafness and what the school does 
for the child, this pamphlet is especially use- 
ful to school officials, physicians, social work- 
ers, and parents of the deaf child. 

Available from California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Levine, Epna Srvon. “Psychoeducational 
study of children born deaf following ma- 
ternal rubella pregnancy.” Am. J. Diseases 
of Children. May 1951. 81:5:627-635. 

A report of a study of 16 children at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 
City. “From the evidence of this study it 
appears that deaf children with a maternal 
history of rubella during pregnancy fall into 
two main classes, educationally considered: 
(1) those who are educable and in whom the 
major developmental handicap is deafness 
and (2) those who are uneducable and in 
whom the developmental handicaps are deaf- 
ness, mental defect and behavioral perculiar- 
ities suggestive of brain damage. The evi- 
dence further indicates that developmental 
peculiarities make themselves apparent as far 
back as early infancy. In such cases, it is 
wise to prepare the parents for the possibil- 
ity of institutionalization of the child.” 


Marcus, RicHarp E. “Hearing and speech 
probleras in children; observations and use 
of electroencephalography.” Archives of Oto- 
laryngology. Feb. 1951. 53:134-146. 
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A report of a series of 71 patients tested 
with electroencephalographic tests at the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Illinois Eye 
and Ear Infirmary and the University of 
Illinois hospitals, giving the results obtained 
and conclusions drawn from them. The 
method has proven to be valuable in diag- 
nosing hearing loss and speech defects in 
very young. children. Electroencephalo- 
graphic evidence of cranial disorder was 
found in 19 of 53 children with severe hear- 
ing loss, and found in 9 of 18 children with 
speech disorders. 


Ossorn, Courtney D. “Michigan’s mobile 
hearing units.” J. Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. June, 1951. 16:2:140-147. 

Detailed description of a mobile hearing 
trailer equipped for clinical speech recep- 
tion testing and hearing aid evaluation. Aft- 
er using the unit for three years, the author 
suggests that its value has been adequately 
demonstrated and that wider use of such 
units could provide better services in audi- 
ology. 


Speech Impairments 


Nervous Child. Jan. 1951. 9:1:2-88. 

Title of issue: Problems of speech compre- 
hension. 

Contents: — “What is hearing?” Emil 
Froeschels. “Testing the hearing of young 
children,” Helen Hulick Beebe. “Understand- 
ing of speech,” Augusta Jellinek. “Speech 
in retarded children,” Deso A. Weiss. “The 
different groups of disturbances of under- 
standing language in children,” Shulamith 
Kastein. “Otologic aspects of speech com- 
prehension,” Louis Kleinfeld. “The blind 
child of pre-school age and his speech,” Sara 
Stinchfield Hawk. “Problems of speech com- 
prehension in deaf children,” Clarence V. 
Hudgins. “Disorders of speech comprehen- 
sion associated with idiopathic language re- 
tardation,” James A. Carrell and Jack L. 
Bangs. “Education of hard of hearing 
children,” Augusta Jellinek. “Training 
of children with aphasic understanding,” 
Jeanette Anderson Hoffman. 


Retarded Mental Development 


NasH, Atice Morrison. “An outiine of the 
program of the Education Department, The 
Training Schooi at Vineland.” Training 
School Bul. May 1951. 48:3:34-49. 

Briefly describes the 12 courses of study 
designed to cover the educational needs of 
children, who differ from one another in 
ages, abilities, interests, aptitudes and grades. 
These are outlined here for the help of the 
parents and teachers dealing with the men- 
tally handicapped children. 
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SHatnmaNn, Leo. “Vocational training for 
the mentally retarded in the schools.” Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. July 1951. 56:1:113-119. 

Vocational goals in New York City, as out- 
lined by the author who is a member of the 
board of education, are: (1) therapeutic or 
muscle training, (2) avocational, (3) pre- 
vocational or vocational. With the mentally 
retarded it is necessary to teach specific op- 
erations directly related to the job he in- 
tends to do. Service jobs open to low-in- 
telligence individuals and the meager infor- 
mation available led to the compilation of a 
Job Analysis Schedule by which informa- 
tion was gathered and data evaluated. 


SHeEmo, Stanton La Verne. “Problems in 
helping parents of mentally defective and 
handicapped children.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. July 1951. 56:1: 42-47. 

Parental attitudes toward defective chil- 
dren present many problems for the clini- 
cian; feelings of guilt and rejection, disbelief 
in the diagnosis of the child’s condition, and 
marital conflicts must be recognized and 
dealt with, to help parents accept the ex- 
ceptional in children. 


SHOTWELL, ANNA M. “Mosaic patterns of 
institutionalized mental defectives,” by Anna 
M. Shotwell and Ernest S. Lawrence. Am. 
J. Mental Deficiency. July 1951. 56:1: 161-168. 

“The purpose of the present study was to 
note in what manner, if any, the Mosaic Test 
designs of brain-injured mental defectives 
differed from those of familial or undifferen- 
tiated defectives. . . Subjects were 52 institu- 
tionalized mental defectives who were at- 
tending school at Pacific Colony. They 
ranged in age from 8 to 21 years, in mental 
age from 3 to 10 years, and in IQ from 
31 to 74... .Thirty of the 52 cases had been 
diagnosed as as ‘familial’ or as ‘undifferen- 


tiated’. . . .The remaining 22 had been diag- 
nosed as ‘post-traumatic (birth injury)’ or 
as ‘post-infectious’.. . .The special signi®cance 


and value of a projective technique such as 
the Mosaic Test is that it makes one aware 
of personality dynamics of various clinical 
types in a way heretofore not easily ob- 
servable.... ” 


Woops ScHoots. CHILD RESEARCH CLINIC. 
The exceptional child; proceedings of a special 
conference between members of the press 
and a panel of authorities. Langhorne, Pa., 
The Schools, 1951. 30 p. 

Speakers at this conference discussed the 
background of the work with exceptional 
children, the attitude of the public towards 
the problem, aspects of the child as a dynamic 
agent in the family and the influence of fam- 
ily attitudes on the child. Parents’ groups, 
gaining in number, are furthering the edu- 
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cation of the public in their responsibility 
for meeting the needs of this group of 
children. 


Epilepsy 


Epitepsia. J. International League Against 
Epilepsy. Dec. 1950. 4:2. 

This issue contains abstracts of medical 
articles of 1949, concerning epilepsy, classi- 
fied according to (1) general and background, 
(2) etiological factors, (3) description, (4) 
social-psychological, (5) experimental (clin- 
ical and animal), (6) laboraory, and (7) 
therapy. 

Available from Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, Na- 
tional Veterans Epilepsy Center, Cushing 
V. A. Hospital, Farmingham, Mass., at $1 


Lennox, Witt1am. “The heredity of epi- 
lepsy as told by relatives and twins.” J. 
Med. Assn. June 9, 1951. 146:6:529-536. 

A report of evidence derived from two 
groups: first, the 20,000 near relatives of 
approximately 4000 epileptic patients, and 
second, 122 twin pairs affected by seizures. 
The authors statistically analyze and eval- 
uate their findings, and conclude: “The gene- 
tic factor in epilepsy is probably no greater 
than it is in many other common diseases. 
The epileptic is unfairly pillorized in pub- 
lic opinion and in law. Assets that are trans- 
missible, such as sound vital organs, good in- 
telligence, personality and social responsi- 
bility, may outweigh the liability of a tend- 
engy to seizures. Hence, advice regarding 
marriage and children must be individual- 
ized.” 


WinriELp, Don L. “Intellectual perform- 
ance of cryptogenic epileptics, symptomatic 
epileptics, and posttraumatic encephalopaths.” 
J. Abnormal and Social Psychology. July 
1951 . 46:3:336-343. 

Some conclusions drawn from comparisons 
of epileptics and encephalopaths with normal 
individuals were: (1) Cryptogenic epileptics 
do not show impairment of function on 
specialized intelligence tests while sympto- 
matic epileptics and posttraumatic encephalo- 
paths do, tho the latter two do not differ 
significantly on the tests. (2) The point of 
view is supported that brain damage and not 
the epileptic condition is responsible for im- 
paired intellectual functioning. 


Cardiac 


PROUDLOVE, WINIFRED M. “Education in 


the rheumatic hospital school.” Special 
Schools J. July 1951. 40:3:6-15 
Ash House Rheumatic Hospital School, 


Sheffield, England is described; statistics on 
age-range and medical diagnosis as to types of 
rheumatic involvement are given. The author 
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outlines the treatment, function, and prob- 
lems encountered in special education of the 
rheumatic patient. Details of the teaching 
methods employed are reviewed. (Article 
to be continued.) 


General 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion IN- 
TERNATIONAL. Helping children grow; guide 
to use of selected materials that contribute 
to child growth, prepared for education 
service centers in Germany. Washington, 
The Association, 1951. 82 p. illus. 

Twenty kits of books, pamphlets, mater- 
ials, equipment, photographs, and filmstrips 
used in programs of education for early 
childhood were assembled at the request of 
the Department of State to be used in Edu- 
cation Centers in Germany. This guide 
shows how material influences children’s 
growth. The age group covers’. those 
children from two to seven. 

This book is available from Association for 
Childhood Education International, 100 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., at 
$1.25 a copy. 


Buair, GLENN M. “Personality and social de- 
velopment.” Rev. Educational Research. Dec. 
1950. 20:5:375-389. 

A review of the literature with 107 refer- 
ence listed. “The studies are grouped under 
the following headings: (a) effect of early 
infant experience on personality, (b) family 
relationships and personality development. 
(c) studies of prejudice, (d) culture and 
personality, (e) personality change with age, 
(f) personality development of handicapped 
individuals, (g) studies of social relation- 
ships, (h) physical and biological determ- 
inants of personality, and (i) technics for 
evaluating personality and social develop- 
ment.” 


Esy, Harry K. “Scouting with physically 
handicapped boys. Crippled Child. June, 
1951. 29:1:19-21. 

There are today over 250 Scouting units 
made up of physically handicapped boys 
found in hospitals and_ special schools. 
“Scouting helps these handicapped boys de- 
velop purpose, self-confidence, a feeling of 
being useful and having a part in normal 
life and activities.” 


ENGLISH, O. SpuRGEON. Emotional problems 
of growing up, by O. Spurgeon English and 
Stuart M. Finch. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, c1951. 49 p._ illus. 

This booklet, one of a series designed to 
help parents and teachers do a better job in 
guiding children into competent and happy 
adulthood, can be used for inservice train- 
ing in schools, as the basis for child study 
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discussion by groups, and by the individual 
parent, teacher, and counselor. 

Available from Science Research Associ- 
ates 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., at 
40c a copy. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K. “Social and emotion- 
al development in the adolescent crippled.” 
Crippled Child. Aug. 1951. 29:2:4-5, 28. 

A discussion of the social and emotional 
needs of the handicapped adolescent and how 
parents and teachers can help the adolescent 
to accept his handicap and still live a 
life of fulfilment. Parents can encour- 
age the learning of special skills and de- 
velopment of varied interests to take the 
child out of himself and make him more ac- 
ceptable to his contemporaries. Psychologi- 
cal independence is as necessary as independ- 
ence in motor activity and self care. 


HEALTH PusuicaTions INstituTE. Motion 
pictures for mental health programs. Ra- 
leigh, N. C., The Institute, 1951. 67 p. 

Produced in cooperation with the Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health. “ ... De- 
scribed briefly are some of the more widely 
available films which may be appropriate 
for use with lay groups, students and pro- 
fessional workers in the field of mental 
health . . Principal distributors of the 
films are listed in the back of the catalog.” 
Also included are the names and addresses 
of all state mental health authorities, many 
of whom have their own film libraries. 

Available from Health Publications Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, N. C., at 50c a copy. 
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} (Continued from page 122) 
Three pamphlets for elementary 


teachers: How Children Learn to 
Think, How Children Learn About 
Human Rights, and How Children Use 
Arithmetic are 15c a copy. 

The publications mentioned above 
are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Family life education teachers may 
write to Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, US 
specialist in family life education for 
a free single copy of Your Family Can 
Help in the World Struggle for Peace. 
Address your request c/o US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
Dac. 
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PLANNING FOR THE GIFTED 
CHILD 
(Continued from page 110) 

of education, (3) school principals, (4) 
classroom teachers, (5) members of 
boards of education, and (6) repre- 
sentative laymen drawn from various 
socio-economic groups, both rural and 
urban. It was felt that the purpose of 
the study would be defeated if the 
somewhat superficial technics used 
by commercial polling agencies were 
adopted. Instead, it was hoped that 
the data could be gathered thru well- 
structured interviews by interviewers 
who had first been given extensive 
training in the technics to be used in 
gathering the data, as weil as in the 
development of sensitivity in detecting 
and recording attitudes that may exist, 
but are not verbally expressed. 


It is further proposed that in gather- 
ing the data, the following questions be 
kept in mind: 

(1) What is actually being done in 
school practice and in teachers col- 
leges and university departments of 
education to direct attention toward 
the needs of the gifted? 

(2) Under present conditions, what 
more might be done for the gifted in 
your school system or educational in- 
stitution than has been done to date? 

(3) What has prevented your school 
system or institution from doing more 
work for the gifted? 

(4) What is needed in your school 
system or institution in order to put 
into effect a functioning program for 
the gifted? 


If the time and facilities available 
to the policies committee will not per- 
mit their conducting a study of such 
scope, and I can imagine that they 
may not, you might be able to inter- 
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est the department of education of a 
local university to consider the study 
as a basis for a doctoral dissertation 
for one of its students, with your poli- 
cies committee serving as joint spon- 
sors and the university faculty acting 
in a supervisory capacity. Several 
such studies conducted in different 
geographical areas of the country 
would contribute valuable data that 
might well point the way to increasing 
educational provision for the gifted. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND PER- 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 118) 


ing Children.” J. of Educational Psy- 
chology. 1938. 29:590-596. 

(23) Streng, Alice and Kirk, S. A. 
“The Social Competence of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children in a Public 
Day School.” Am. Annals of the Deaf. 
1938. 83: 244-254. 

(24) Welles, H. H. The Measure- 
ment of Certain Aspects of Personal- 
ity. Among Hard of Hearing Adults. 
New York, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. 


About 215,000 children received 
physician’s services under the state 
crippled children’s programs during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, 
estimates, The Child. That is an 18% 
increase over the previous year. Most 
of this service was given to the 180,000 
children who visited clinics during 


that year. 
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